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There would be no great interest 
for any of us in an effort to bring 
about a new economic order if the 
most that it promised were to ensure 
to every human being his daily | 
bread, however desirable it may be 
that no human being shall go 
hungry. It is not the wider diffusion 
of material wellbeing that is in itself 
so much to be desired as the 
spiritual enrichment that this dif- 
fusion would make possible. 


SUZANNE La FOLLETTE 
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Fellowships of $1,200 each are 
available to fifteen persons desiring 
training in social work, including 
visiting teachers, probation officers 
and social case workers preparing 
for service in the field of mental 
hygiene. April 12th is the last date 
for filing applications for these 

awards. Requests for ad- 
ditional information 

will be answered 

promptly 


¥ 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The 
Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 

History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventable Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 
course. 

For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Courses in: 


Children’s Work 
Family Welfare 
Medical Social Service 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


Affiliated School: Training School 
for Public Service for those who 
are planning to enter city, State, or 
national departments. 


~ 


Address 


Tue DrrectTor, 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 








NOW READY 
A GREAT IDEAL AND 
ITS CHAMPION 


PAPERS BY 


Sir Charles Stewart Loch 


THIS book, dedicated to his memory, 

contains the thoughts of a great man, 
Charles Stewart Loch, whose life was 
spent in the service of society, and 
whose great abilities were devoted to 
efforts to meet and solve the social 
problems of his day. The Editors be- 
lieve that these papers will be valued, 
not only by his friends as a memorial of 
him, but by many who will find in them 
a clear exposition of principles and 
ideals, many of which, owing in large 
measure to his teaching, have now 
become common property. 


Price, 4s. 6d. net 


Copies can be obtained from the 


CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY 
Denison House 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London 
S.W. 1, England 








Tus Famity. Published monthly, except August and September, by the American Association for Organ- 


izing Family Social Work. Publication office, 27-29 Columbia St., Albany, N. 
Two classes of subscription: Standard, at $1.50 a year, and Full, 


East 22d Street, New York, N. Y 


General office, 130 


at $3.00 a year. Single copies 20 cents. Entered as second class matter at the post office at Albany, N. Y., 
October 31, 1923, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized November 6, 1923. Copyright 1924, by the 
American Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 
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SIR CHARLES STEWART LOCH’ 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


O LIFE of Sir Charles Loch has 
yet been published. For the bio- 
graphical data in my last paper the 


chief source had to be occasional references 
in the Charity Organization Reporter (dis- 
continued in 1885) and the many papers 
and addresses by him that had appeared 
from time to time in its successor, the 
Charity Organization Review. For data as 
to the work of the London Charity Organi- 
zation Society under Loch’s secretaryship, I 
am indebted, in the present paper, to Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s Social Work in London. 

The year before his death, Mr. Loch pub- 
lished a volume of poems written at inter- 
vals during his lifetime “for friends who 
would care to know me better.” * And dur- 
ing the year following his death, Sir Arthur 
Clay edited and published some of his papers 
and addresses in book form.® 


V. ECONOMIC VIEWS 
The favorite slogan of a certain type of 
social reformer—a type most in evidence 
during the decade preceding the European 
War—used to be, “Look at Germany!” 


‘For Parts I to IV see the March number of 
Tue Famiy, page 3. 

2 Things Within. A volume of verse by C. S. 
Loch. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1922. 

° A Great Ideal and Its Champion. Papers and 
Addresses by the late Sir Charles Stewart Loch. 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1923. 


The more some of us looked, however, the 
less we felt like imitating her. As early as 
1905, in a paper in the Charity Organization 
Review, Loch put his finger on the weakest 
spot in Germany’s “ equalist theory ” in the 
following passage : 


Another method is the German scheme, which 
is equalizing the people into systematic depend- 
ence. It was instituted by Prince Bismarck as 
a counter-move to the Socialists, and it repre- 
sents as good a method as any for preserving the 
existing order of society and avoiding the obli- 
gation of beating a path to a new and better 
status. Like outdoor relief in the old days, it 
clamps society, the great mass of working people, 
in a great relief scheme which, while it relieves, 
controls and subjugates. Freedom of mainte- 
nance is lost. . . . £ And with the loss of the free- 
dom of maintenance is lost the larger liberty of 
social life, the right to combine, and the right to 
modify social conditions for the larger social 
good. 


Writing in 1908 to a friend in Boston 
(who has generously lent me a number of 
letters) Loch comments upon the political’ 
and economic discussion then current in 
England, and adds, “ The drift of unskilled 
work into mere improvidence and state de- 
pendence is a terrible thing, and that’s how 
it is drifting now.” In the same letter he 
describes meeting in London one of the 
Pittsburgh surveyors. “ Hearing all the 
story [of Pittsburgh] I come back more 
and more to co-partnership as the only gen- 
eral solution, disliked though it be in Eng- 
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land, at least by the Trades Unionists.” He 
had written earlier (1903), “As a matter of 
justice, should not workers share in profits 
according to some estimate of the extent to 


? 


which they have helped to create them: 
Were this possible a new element of security 
would be given to life which, accruing 
as a reward of work done, would bring 
with it alike self-restraint and economic 
hopefulness.” 

Against any system of taxation which 
aims to equalize things by “ specialized 
gratuities’ the London secretary argued 
that, apart from any question of fairness in 
the transaction, “ the method defeats its own 
object.” We are still, twenty years later, 
without any adequate realization of the 
essential inequality and injustice of equal 
distributions—witness current discussions 
for and against the soldiers’ bonus bill now 
before Congress. 

Few social workers of the present time 
remember the wave of enthusiasm that fol- 
lowed the publication in 1890 of General 
Booth’s In Darkest England and the Way 
Out. Some members of the Council of the 
London Society were swept quite off their 
feet by the scheme, with its elaborate and 
interlocking shelters and colonies. But 
“little more than a month had passed,” Mrs. 
Bosanquet records, “ before news began to 
come in of how the country roads were 
swarming with vagrants ‘all going to Lon- 
don with the same idea of getting something 


for nothing from General Booth’.” Before 
this development, however, Loch had 
protested : 


Why should Mr. Booth forsake the better plan 
because it is a long way off? The people, he says, 
are hungry; they will be hungry if he doubled his 
depots, and quadrupled his meals. He is adding 
to the number of the hungry. The hunger of the 
mass of the people can only be met by their own 
exertions; his system tends inevitably to dis- 
suade them from exertion. 


Probably the greatest divergence of view 
between family social workers in America 
and those in England is shown in the differ- 


ent emphasis put by the two groups upon 
“character” and “circumstance.” These 


two factors enter into every human problem. 
When, as primary causes, we attempt to 
choose between them once for all, we be- 
come as confusingly dogmatic as the scien- 
tists 


in their recent discussions of the 


April 


relative importance of heredity and environ- | 


ment. Some of the English charity organi- 
zationists, however, have been ready to de- 
clare that character is always the controlling 
factor; that we must put our faith in the 
strength of the people to endure difficulty 
and to conquer it. Their American col- 
leagues, on the other hand, while recogniz- 
ing that the views popularly held put too 
little faith in this inherent power of the 
people, do believe that there is a level below 
which character has no opportunity to assert 
itself. They believe that conditions can be 
so overwhelmingly unfavorable as to render 
any judgment of the native capacity of 
people crushed by their weight as unfair as 
would be a judgment on the thrift of a plant 
that had always been kept in the dark. 
Everything, moreover, depends upon where 
this minimum level is established. It is easy 
to place it for large groups much too high 
and thereby only cripple them; but it is also 
possible to place it too low. It is true that 
civilization cannot advance if, through our 
folly, we merely perpetuate “the existence 
of human beings without human qualities.” 
Conservation and development of these 
human qualities wherever threatened is the 
high adventure of social case work. It seeks 


a 








to release the latent powers and energies of | 


disadvantaged individuals not by trusting to 
formule, but by discovering, case by case, 
those springs of action which will achieve 
release in directions socially helpful not only 
to the individual but to his fellows. In all 
probability the difference of emphasis among 
family social workers in the two countries is 
itself due to diverse local conditions and is 
in no sense traceable to inherent character 
differences as between the two groups. 


VI. IMPROVING CONDITIONS 


Every charity organization society is 
familiar with the tendency of the case load 
to absorb all of the society’s working 
strength. “The more capable the secre- 
tary the greater the mass of work 
attracted to the office,” and the more diffi- 
cult it becomes for him to devote any atten- 
tion to the organizing side of his district. 
The London Society under Loch’s secre- 
taryship faced congestion in its most acute 
form, but it made an enviable record, nevet- 
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theless, on the educational side of its work 
and on the side of improving general con- 
ditions. Long before we had any literature 
on the subject of family welfare work in 
America, the London C. O. S. was both 
editing and publishing. For thirteen years 
it issued a weekly, The Charity Organization 
Reporter, and later the monthly Charity 
Organization Review. The Society's Occa- 
sional Papers were our first sources of in- 
formation as regards method and policies. 
In addition to its publications and to the 
training carried on in its districts and its 
school, there was also much valuable special 
committee work. The Provincial Commit- 
tee was conducting an extension service long 
before we had launched the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work. 
During the year 1910 Loch spoke in thirty- 
two places and in all parts of Great Britain 
on this same service. 

As far back as 1875, the Society had been 
responsible for an Artisans’ Dwelling Act, 
and it had begun to press for better care of 
the feebleminded a generation before the act 
of 1913. Plans for the provision of hospital 
almoners already referred to were only a 
part of ite program of reform for London’s 
medical charities. It had organized a sys- 
tem of old age pensions years before the 
term became a familiar one, and its sub- 
committee on emigration was one of the 
first to do careful emigration work. 

Among the strictly charitable topics upon 
which it had made special reports and had 
attempted to effect changes was its most 
unpopular struggle to reform the old- 
fashioned “ voting charity” system, for- 
tunately a thing unknown over here. It also 
made an inquiry into the condition of night- 
refuges and shelters, and strove on more 
than one occasion to prevent the evils 
resulting from Mansion House Funds for 
the relief of the unemployed. 

These undertakings from the center, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the London C. O. S. 
secretary, with his wide vision and equally 
vivid sense of reality and detail. One of his 
latest papers urged upon the district com- 
mittees, which by 1912 numbered forty-two, 
the importance of adding to their case work 
the further task of improving bad local con- 
ditions. “ Everything about a district, its 
streets, its housing, its school, the recre- 
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ational facilities, and so on, has to do with 
case work. This, then, should not be a 
separate movement, but part of that carried 
on by the Charity Organization Society.” 

But the European War was less than two ' 
years away and the Society was destined to 
enter that period of unparalleled strain 
without its leader, who was stricken down 
in 1913. 

The recently published volume of extracts 
from Charles Loch’s papers and addresses 
closes with an address given before the Win- 
chester Conference of Charity Organization 
Societies in 1913 on “ The Spirit of Enter- 
prise.” In it he lists no less than ten major 
enterprises launched by the Government 
during the preceding eight years, all of 
which, for their proper administration, de- 
manded detailed case work in some form. 
“We make numerous and almost encyclo- 
pedic laws, and then we fail to enforce 
them. Can it be wondered that social con- 
ditions alter but a little among the very poor, 
while we press ever for more and more legis- 
lation?” It is indeed true that any just and 
effective administration of social legislation 
waits today upon a more widely shared 
demand for skill in the administrators and 
upon a clearer understanding of wherein 
such skill consists. The administrator of 
the largest mothers’ pension fund in the 
United States today still boasts publicly that 
its annual millions are dispensed at an ad- 
ministrative cost of 3 per cent of the total. 

The London Charity Organization Society 
was often forced to oppose unwise and ill- 
considered schemes. When, however, some 
of these were actually launched, there was a 
fine courage and nobility about the way in 
which it came forward and placed the re- 
sources of its district organizations at the 
service of the promoters of such schemes, in 
order to protect, in so far as possible, the 
best interests of the beneficiaries. This was 
its policy in connection with Mansion House 
Funds and other general distributions. In 
time of war—the South African war, for 
example—the Society placed its offices and 
the services of its workers gratuitously at 
the disposal of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association. The offer was ac- 
cepted, with the result that the C. O. S. was 
most unjustly charged with cruelty and dis- 
honesty by the papers and by more than one 
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section of an excitable public dissatisfied 
with anything short of a general distribution 
and no questions asked. The head of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Association, unac- 
customed to the ways of yellow journalism, 
took alarm and instructed his own workers, 
to their great consternation, to have nothing 
more to do with the C. O. S. The net re- 
sult of the Society’s attempt to serve seems 
to have been some new friends among the 
workers of the war organization, much un- 
popularity among the working people (who 
read the cheaper newspapers), and an over- 
worked staff. 

It may be questioned whether any private 
agency is under moral obligation to make 
all the investigations for another agency, 
public or private, which stands before the 
public as responsible for administering a 
new undertaking. The objection to such a 
division of work is not a mere question of 
expediency but the more important one of 
the unwisdom of divorcing responsibility 
from that kind of experience which comes 
from participation in the whole process. 
Red Cross Home Service is a case in point. 
When our country entered the European 
war there was no such thing as a Home 
Service Section in any Red Cross Chapter. 
The American Red Cross had, however, the 
responsibility of the huge task of caring for 
the families of the soldiers and it had to be 
helped to win also the experience growing 
out of that responsibility. The charity or- 
ganization societies of the country promptly 
released paid workers and volunteers at 
heavy cost to their own work. They were 
the first to start short training courses. They 
wrote manuals. They served on Red Cross 
committees. But in only a very few places 
did they share the same case worker for the 
two tasks of general family welfare work 
and of Home Service. Again, someone was 
foolish enough to advance the theory that 
the private social agencies of the country 
should offer to make investigations for the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, but the 


agencies fully realized that the governmental 
department responsible for this task was the 
only one fitted to develop territorial organi- 
zations that could make it effective. No 
combination of private agencies, however 
efficient or powerful, could have saved the 
Veterans’ Bureau from its present state of 
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demoralization. The history of that Bureay 
should be studied in detail by those who are 
inclined to take the view of our English 
friends and advocate the administration of 
public funds by private bodies. Surely the 
field of the private social agencies is wide 
enough, for it includes exploration, dis. 
covery, demonstration, education. Within 
that field, both the annexation and the re. | 
linquishment of function are forever going 

forward. Any combinations or amalgama- | 
tions that would retard or wholly paralyze | 
these beneficent processes by attempting to 

make the private social agencies responsible 

for the discharge of majority and public 

instead of minority and private functions 

are in grave danger of becoming the enemies 

of social progress. 


VII. THE CORNER STONE 
If, figuratively speaking, we were building | 
today the edifice of social work, what are 
some of the principles of action from, 
Charles Loch’s store of wisdom that w | 
could wish to see built intg its corner stone? | 


First of all, freedom: 





. Let us not win a popularity or assume an 
importance by any secondary means. The re- 
forms that have to be done in the furtherance of 
, good social work are reforms to which 
many are indifferent or hostile. Without inde- 
pendence charity cannot fulfil its proper function. 


Next, devotion. There must be no 
exaltation of organization as such, for here 
we have a task “ to which no man should put 
his hand unless he is prepared to give to it 
some measure of devotion.” 

Next, the highest intelligence is none too} 
high: 





The big splash is made by those who say: 
“Give us money and we will relieve, and we will 
transform, humanity. We will not trouble you. 
Give us money and your sick poor shall be healed, 
or your vagrants shall cease out of the land, or 
your submerged will emerge, and we shall make? 
white souls out of black lives!” But we cannot 
say that. The untruth is on the face of such 
appeals. The money won't make the difference 
unless, so to speak, for every shilling received 
and spent in money there is a pound received and 
spent in mind. Only on these terms is such af 
appeal anything but a forecast of bankruptcy as 
between promise and performance; and in that 
kind of bankruptcy no increase in specie on the 
receipt side can make good the deficit on the 
account. 





To these principles of action Loch would 
have added from his own special field of 
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social work, as applicable far beyond its 
boundaries, the importance of developing 
the family “in fullness and fairness of life.” 


Even while the child remains in the family his 
interests are often considered separately, though, 
as a result, the problem is not simplified but mis- 
understood and misstated, and with most in- 
jurious results the child is treated, not as a child, 
but as a denaturalized, family-less thing, not a 
child but a creature. 


Finally, what, in its essence, is social 
work? Mr. Loch preferred the older term 
charity, and defined it as “ the central mood 
of the good life, the mood of deliberation 


and consideration in which knowledge and 
emotion are blended. It seeks to learn and 
to appreciate the real relation of things—of 
the father to his family, of the child to the 
father, of the man’s weakness to the man’s 
strength, of the actual cause of trouble or 
distress to the probable cure. It regards 
the future as well as the present, considers 
it . . . as in many ways the more impor- 
tant. . . . It is indeed a far-reaching social 
force.” 

Such are some of the building materials 
bequeathed to us by one of the wisest of our 
earlier leaders. 





THE COMMON GOOD 


DAVID C. ADIE 
General Secretary, Buffalo Charity Organisation Society 


NYONE who is acquainted with the 
A history of social endeavor will 
recognize that social case workers 

have not been static. Beginning under the 
influence of principles of charity, long since 
modified and reconstructed, we have reached 
a plane where the art of social work re- 
sponds to definite and tested experience. 
As in medicine, certain operations have been 
undertaken sufficiently often io enable the 
practitioner to follow accepted procedure. 
We have become more skillful in handling 
the tools of the present and we have no in- 
tention of forgetting the inadequacy of the 
tools of the past. The development of the 
case work method has brought tangible and 
precious results. The practice of the art, 
however, may be restrictive as well as be- 
nign in its influence. We may become so 
absorbed in our specialized task that we 
forget that we are but part of a developing 
whole. The part can never be unrelated to 
the whole without danger to both. So, while 
the loss of the ability to individualize is not 
to be desired, we must at the same time 
broaden our contacts and think also in 
terms of the group and community. The 
mistake, or rather the falling short that is 
most evident today is that there is no real 
combining of the forces of those of us who 
serve in the realms of applied sociology with 
the sociologist and the social philosopher 
which would result in the nonexistence of a 
Synoptic point of view. Without this it is 





hard to see how we can possess the ability to 
make much of a constructive contribution 
to social welfare. We shall become the car- 
ried rather than the carriers and as such will 
definitely add to the dead load. 

Objection may be made to this on the 
ground that it savors too much of theory. 
The age of science in which we live has 
tempted many who deal with the human 
problem to err greatly in measuring too con- 
sistently with a material yardstick. In our 
desire as case workers to secure results we 
have forgotten some very elemental forces, 
although we are more and more aware of 
the tremendous power of the psychologist ii 
relation to social work. While it may be 
true that personality is a part of the equip- 
ment of the social worker it is not con- 
sciously brought into service except by a 
very small minority. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the point of view of our 
associates outside the accepted field of case 
work will admit the unanimity of opinion 
that exists in this regard. Many leaders 
and observers within the field itself will 
admit the strenuous fight which has to be 
constantly and, presumably, always waged 
against emotionless technique. 

Part of the solution is to be found in 
securing a wider point of view and every- 
thing that is done to cause the specialist to 
share in wider sympathies is of considerable 
advantage. As an illustration of this one 
may go to music. Anyone who is in the 
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habit of listening to the master violinists of 
our day must be impressed with the art ex- 
hibited by Kreisler. From the point of 
view of technique, he is a master, but as one 
listens one is impressed with the fact that 
the appeal to the emotions is equal to that 
made to the intellect. This is ascribed by 
one critic to the fact that Kreisler has, to a 
greater extent than any other living artist, 
developed a sincere interest in other fields. 
Not only does he understand the universal 
language of music but he has allowed this 
language to become colored by many other 
aspects of beauty. 

Undoubtedly in all the arts there exists an 
imaginative method. For the social worker, 
as for everyone else, there is the conditioned 


reflex. One is constantly being reminded 
of the verses of Edwin Markham as 
illustrative of still another aspect of 
participation : 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 


To my mind the lack on the part of the 
social case worker of a synoptic point of 
view is the prime weakness. We must all 
surely be conscious of the fact that as a 
group we could not, were we asked, state 
our position with any degree of clarity. It 
is probably true that some excuse for the 
present situation comes from the fact that 
sociology is not an -empirical science, and 
that we have not been able, so far, to estab- 
lish an accepted method for the better func- 
tioning of this inexact science. We may also 
question whether we have not been holding 
ourselves too close to the particular speciali- 
zation in which we happen to find ourselves. 

In addition to our knowledge of the 
process that must be used in the field of case 
work, it is of the highest importance that 
we have a philosophy of life in the gener- 
ally accepted term and also some appreci- 
ation of the factors that enter into our social 
philosophy. I have already referred to the 
growing interest in psychology on the part 
of social workers. We are interested from 
the functional and behavioristic points of 
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view. We have become increasingly inter- 
ested because of the belief that it will better 
enable us to understand and assist in our 
service with the individual and the com- 
munity. Since “the highest test of social 
case work is the growth of personality ”"— 
so finely stated by Miss Richmond—one can 
hope to see this study of psychology become 
more and more absorbing to the social 
student. Not alone must we better under- 
stand individuals in particular or in the 
group, but we must have some appreciation 
of the modes of association, the forces which 
produce and modify the institutions man 
builds, the values, ends and ideals, as well 
their meaning and worth. 

It would seem natural, then, that the next 
logical study is social philosophy. It is 
possible to consider this as merely a division 
of sociology although it might be considered 
as a sequence. Sociology is the study of the 
evolution of our social development and in- 
volves a close analysis of social phenomena 
with the idea of securing their control for 
the benefit of society. While it is as yet an 
inexact science, it has, as Professor Ross 
points out, definite governing principles; it 
is subject to definite study and analysis. On 
the other hand, social philosophy is not en- 
gaged in acquiring facts, but sets itself to 
interpret facts secured from other sciences. 
It is the study of values, ends and ideals, 
and the meaning and worth of the modes of 
association. If human life is a unity, then 
we ought to have some knowledge of special 
aspects of human life in relation to that 
unity. Obviously, then, the study would 
show close relationship with other vital sub- 
jects, such as psychology, ethics, law, eco- 
nomics, history, religion. The closest con- 
tact would probably be found with ethics. 
Professor Mackenzie gives it as his opinion 
that the relationship would probably be as 
close as that which exists between individual 
and social psychology and that, while ethics 
have to do with the individual, social philos- 
ophy finds itself reflected in the community. 

The progress which we as social case 
workers seek cannot be secured apart from 
the race as a whole. The family as an insti- 
tution cannot be considered apart from our 
educational and industrial institutions. The 
state cannot be viewed apart from justice 
and social ideals; the ultimate ideals are the 
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vital factors, entirely apart from the form 
of the state. The culture in which we find 
ourselves functioning is very clearly the 
product of definite forces which have been 
urging the race forward by the route of 
ceaseless modification. Indeed it would ap- 
pear that it is only to the extent to which 
we understand these processes that we have 
a comprehension of human nature. While it 
may never appear that there are laws of de- 
velopment in this sphere as definite as may 
be observed in the empirical sciences, it 
surely is possible to assert that there is a 
large body of evidence which may be used 
in furthering social progress. 

Slowly but surely the race is laying a con- 
trol on human agencies to the end that they 
will serve rather than use society. The sev- 
eral institutions of society are today being 
appraised on the basis of their social value 
and usefulness. The tendencies are at least 
fourfold: (a) The increasing socialization 
of individuals and corporations; (b) the 
greater control of natural forces for human 
betterment; (c) an increasing communal 
control over individuals; and (d)_ self- 
control. 

In our special field we see the fruits of 
the case work method and there can be no 
question of its value in assisting us “to 
guide our clients while allowing them to re- 
main free.” \Ve seek the conservation of 
personality that it may unfold itself nat- 
urally in association, rather than the subjec- 
tion of an individual in the interest of what 
another may conceive to be the good. But 
this is not enough, because such a practice 
cannot remain unrelated any more _ than 
people can. Case work (and case thinking ) 
is an art, subject to enormous development 
in the interest of the race as an entity, and 
the case worker who has not vet embraced 
“larger interests” is making only a part 
contribution. What shall we say of these 
wider interests? As social workers, can we 
escape the conclusion that we must lend our 
intelligent co-operation toward the develop- 
ment of social aims and ends that will em- 
body ultimate ideals adequate to the diffu- 
sion of a vital moral and civic education? 
Can we afford to think in other terms than 
the “common good”? “Certainly it js 
only by the constant struggle for what is 
better that we can hope to preserve the 
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good.” Our knowledge must be wider than 
the family and its constituent factors. 

Even if we so desire, we cannot divorce 
social practice from social policy. My con- 
viction is that we have, so tar, failed in 
effecting, in a conscious degree, the corre- 
lation of these. It is impossible to proceed 
in our present manner, with satisfactory 
results, for two definite reasons. In the 
first place, the lack of appreciation on the 
part of the social worker of the vital forces 
inherent in a social philosophy makes im- 
possible the possession of a synoptic point 
of view and accordingly creates a restrictive 
influence which will act detrimentally upon 
social practice. In the second place, we 
have no right to assume that the evolutionary 
process in society, if left to itself, will carry 
the race forward from good to better. We 
observe in history a process of ceaseless 
modification going on, but this is related 
definitely to human thought and endeavor. 
Milton made a terrific indictment against 
the pastors of his day when he hurled the 
epithet “blind mouths.” Are we social 
workers to suffer from a similar indict- 
ment? If not, then it is perfectly obvious 
that we must enlarge our interests until 
we see clearly the necessity of spending our 
energy in establishing a social order in con- 
formity with human nature and the prin- 
ciples which underlie association; a national 
order in which there will be related the 
institutions of the family, education and 
industry; and a state in which there shall 
be some appreciation of justice and social 
ideals—an order where international rela- 
tions will be molded on a basis of our re- 
ligious and cultural experiences as a race. 
It is in these that we shall find our ultimate 
ideals. 


GRACE BEFORE WORK 


The smoky dawn comes cold and gray 
And stalks through every city street. 
Dear Father, as I kneel to pray 
And thank Thee that my rest was sweet, 


God, give me sympathy and sense 
And help me keep my courage high; 
God, give me calm and confidence, 
And please —a twinkle in my eye! 
MARGARET BAILEY 








66 ART of it,”’ said the Walrus firmly, 
P as she leaned against the table next 
to the Carpenter’s desk, “is the 

district secretaries’ fault.” 

The Carpenter looked up from the clear- 
ing away process, to meet a half apologetic 
smile but two very straightforward eyes. 
She had been sputtering about what seemed 
to her a rather serious falling off in the office 
spirit and she was ascribing it to the fact 
that the staff was largely new. 

“"*Scuse me, but, you know—well, take 
Social Service Club frolic the other night as 
an example. I was simply stunned when I 
saw how few of us were there. I know you 
weren't feeling well but I'll bet you would 
have been there if it had been a serious 
meeting, and two of the other district secre- 
taries were missing too. I’m sure they had 
good excuses, but don’t you see how it looks 
to the new workers? The March Hare was 
the only district secretary who was inter- 
ested enough to come. 

“ How,” she continued mercilessly, “ are 
new visitors going to get to know you dis- 
trict secretaries? How are we going to 
reach that ‘maximum efficiency in working 
together which comes only when a staff has 
learned to play together’ which I’ve heard 
you talking about? We used to eat lunch 
here in the office but now you dash off to a 
committee meeting or down town to lunch 
with some other executive almost every 
noon. Of course those meetings are impor- 
tant— ”’ vigorously, in response to a feeble 
sound from the victim at the desk, “and I 
know you take the staff members individ- 
ually out to lunch occasionally, but isn’t it 
usually when they have some trouble to talk 
over? i 

“ District staff luncheons are corking, but 
they are still part of our job and you are 
still our boss, and the new people need to 
know what you district secretaries and heads 
of departments are like as just humans out- 
side of office hours. If you are asking my 
opinion, the start at getting back our office 
‘feel’ is getting acquainted in the districts.” 

The Carpenter continued to sort notes, 
daily reports, and all the miscellany which 
collects on a district secretary’s desk 


“THE CARPENTER SAID NOTHING, BUT—” 


through the day. Mentally, she was busy 
also. Certainly she could hardly be accused 
of trying to shirk her duty toward the pro- 
fession, she thought, as she went over in 
her mind the various committees and or- 
ganizations of which she was a member ; but 
equally certainly, in precious few of her 
extra-working hours did she catch a glimpse 
of the newer members of the staff. And, 
looking back, she realized that the office 
spirit of which she had been so jealous had 
been built up in the days of small district 
staffs and close association within the dis- 
tricts. Much of the inspiration to try the 
unusual thing had come over the teacups 
(handleless, many of them, until the lucky 
day when the Chairman of the District Con- 
ference stayed to lunch) in the dingy old 
office at 1429. And who could decide to 
what extent the delightful give and take and 
overlooking of “love’s minor frictions,” 
which had characterized the staff, was the 
result of the daily friendly wrangle as to 
who should have forks, who should have the 
spoon? And the stunts for parties, gotten 
up at ten minutes’ notice it seemed! And 
the parties themselves with their initiation 
of new members into the Royal Order of 
the Lamb! And the hikes! And the ball 
games! And the gatherings around the tea- 
pot on Sunday afternoons! (‘ And thick 
and fast they came at last and more and 
more and more!” ) 

The last note stowed away, the Carpenter 
looked up from her memories to find the 
almost forgotten Walrus looking down at 
her anxiously. 

“T didn’t mean— ’ 

“Don’t spoil .it by apologizing,” com- 
manded the Carpenter as she rose to put 
on her hat, “ you may be irrepressible but 
you do have ideas. By the way,” with 
elaborate carelessness as the door closed 
after them, “ will you come out for tea the 
first Sunday afternoon that the rest of the 
district and the Boss and the sub-Boss can 
come?” 

The Walrus gasped, started to speak, then 
laughed her singularly fresh, small boy 
laugh. “I'll be delighted!” she answered. 

Mary S. Bris.Ley 
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A SIX-BOOK SHELF ON PUBLICITY METHODS 


MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN 


HE secretary of a family welfare 
T society recently asked me to suggest 

six books on publicity methods which 
might be of practical help in publicity work 
for a family society in a small city. There 
are not six books, nor so far as I know, even 
two, which deal with publicity from the 
social worker’s standpoint. In the books 
named below, however, the secretary will 
find some of the principles and technique 
which he needs to use discussed in terms of 
journalism, advertising, or public affairs, 
and he can make his own application of 
the material to problems of social work 
publicity.’ 


Newspaper Writing and Editing, by 
Willard G. Bleyer. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Revised edition, 1923. 365 p. 


Effective Type-Use for Advertising, by 
Benjamin Sherbow. Benjamin Sherbow, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 1922. 139 p. 


A BC of Exhibit Planning, by E. G. and 
M. S. Routzahn. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York. 1918. 216 p. 


Public Opinion, by Walter Lippmann. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 1922. 
418 p. 


Public Speaking, by James A. Winans. 
Century Co., New York. 1921. 512 p. 


Advertising—Its Principles and Practice, 
by Tipper, Hollingworth, Hotchkiss and 
Parsons. Konald Press, New York. 1921. 
579 p. 


If I were to choose three of these, I would 
select the first three on the list because these 
discuss in a practical way the technique of 
the three forms of publicity chiefly used by 
the social worker: news, printing and ex- 
hibits. Bleyer’s book on the newspaper 


1Any or all of these books may be ordered 
through Tue Famiry. 


tells the things that anyone who supplies 
news or writes articles for the daily press 
should know. Sherbow’s book is very easy 
reading and gives a point of view toward 
the function of printing which, in itself, is 
something worth acquiring. Apart from 
any help it may give in planning exhibits, 
the first chapter of A B C of Exhibit Plan- 
ning suggests a method of approach to any 
publicity project. The book also contains 
some reference material in convenient form 
on how to organize a campaign. 

But the other three are really needed, too. 
I think the social worker who writes or 
speaks about his work should by all means 
read in Walter Lippmann’s Public Opinion 
the analysis of the way in which people 
form their opinions, in the chapter called 
“ The Pictures in Our Heads.” 


Public Speaking is full of suggestions 
which anyone who has sat through many 
sessions of a state or national conference 
could heartily recommend to social workers. 
In so far as a book can help with this prob- 
lem, Winans’ book does it, but a brief course 
of training including practice in speaking is 
obviously much better. 

Advertising—Its Principles and Practice 
contains much practical material on plan- 
ning campaigns, writing copy, and designing 
a page of type and pictures. It also con- 
tains a very good section on the psychology 
of advertising, from which the secretary 
may learn much about how to obtain atten- 
tion, interest, good will, and response. 

If one more book were to be added to the 
list, I would suggest Effective Direct Ad- 
vertising, by Robert E. Ramsay (D. Apple- 
ton and Co., New York. 1922. 593 p.). 
Indeed it may be found of more practical 
every-day use than Advertising—Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice. It is a good reference 
book in relation to all kinds of printed mat- 
ter—engraving, letter writing and prepar- 
ing and using mailing lists. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE path of work and ot 
social case work is strewn with 
discarded definitions and differentia- 

tions: “worthy and unworthy,” “ relief 
work” as against other forms in the social 
case work field, and so on. In the whole 
social work field the pseudo-separation be- 
tween “ preventive’ and “ remedial ”’ social 
work has long been outlawed. In its sheer 
raw aspect it meant that what one worked 
out with an individual or a family was called 
“ remedial”; but what one worked out with 
a group or whatever legislation one spon- 
sored was called “ preventive.” In time the 
absurdity of any such distinction was re- 
vealed, especially as real social case work 
developed. The adjustment made with the 
pivotal member of some family group might 
be as genuinely “ preventive” for the other 
members of that group as any amount of 
legislation. On the other hand, work with 
groups, legal measures, or community 
planning might be essentially ‘“ remedial ” 
rather than preventive. 

In fact these two terms are now so worn 
out as to be almost meaningless. We have 
the case worker, the group worker, the 
mass worker—often with different methods 
but with the same objectives. The develop- 
ment of the highest possibilities in man, in 
the community, and in the state is the single 
end, variously sought. The healthiest and 





social 


most effective condition is when case work, 
group activity, and social research interrelate 
and interact in a dynamic program for social 
reform. 

There is today, however, a disconcerting 
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tendency in some family societies to try to 


isolate case work from the organized effort 
of the society. Sometimes there is a hint of 
smugness as the case worker repudiates the 
administrative. Yet when we analyze the 
two tasks what do we actually find? Loch, 
on another page of this number of Tue 
FAMILY, is quoted as saying: “ Everything 
about a district, its streets, its housing, its 
school, the recreational facilities, and so on, 
has to do with case work.” 

Ly the same token there are few social re- 
forms that do not at one stage or another 
depend on good case work for their success, 

In a large society there will necessarily be 
a division of tasks which will make for 
greater efficiency. The practicing case 
worker needs to be assured a favoring en- 
vironment for intensive study and treatment 
of individuals and families. But unless we 
conceive of case work as being done in a 
vacuum this service will be extended in- 
evitably into executive and legislative action. 

We must recognize that intensive develop- 
ment of service to individuals and families 
is not inconsistent with the realization of case 
work processes in their larger social rela- 
tions and application. And, broadly con- 
sidered, all the so-called administrative and 
organization problems of a family welfare 
society are integrated by the dependable ex 
perience of the common case working round. 


WHAT SOCIAL WORKERS SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THEIR OWN 
COMMUNITIES 

HE Russell Sage Foundation has just 

issued a new pamphlet—with an old 
titlke—IVhat Social Workers Should Know 
About Their Own Communities, by Mar- 
garet F. Byington. 

Honest evaluation is the first step in 
better community development: this book is 
a measuring stick that can be applied to any 
community. Not only does it ask some 
seven hundred questions about the city ad- 
ministration, the health, housing, schools, 
welfare agencies, and form of community 
organization, but it tells where to find the 
answers to many of the questions asked. 

Copies may be obtained from the Publica- 
tion Department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22d Street, New York, at 
twenty-five cents each. 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand. 

Frances LEsTER WARNER 





IMAGINARY INVALIDS 
Ill 


T THE age of seventeen Mr. A ran 
A away from his home in England. 
He wandered from city to city in 
Canada and the United States until he 
drifted to S— where he met and married 
Mrs. A. Without a trade and never strong 
enough to do heavy work, he was constantly 
changing jobs and constantly becoming more 
and more dissatisfied with his lot. He had 
a decided artistic bent and bore a grudge 
against the world because he had never had 
a chance to develop it. As he expressed it, 
he “felt he had wasted his life with pick 
and shovel when he could have made use ot 
his talent for humanity’s sake, had he had 
anybody to push him along.” He loved to 
color postcards, paint crude copies of pic- 
tures and make toys or bird houses. His 
toys were often exceedingly clever and the 
delight of his children. 

These artistic pursuits came to occupy too 
large a portion of his time and thought, to 
the detriment of more profitable undertak- 
ings and his discontent and dissatisfaction 
may well have been the reason why his jobs 
became more and more irregular and more 
poorly paid. In 1911 twins were born and 
the following January a slight accident, 
which laid him up for a few weeks, brought 
the family to the attention of a family 
agency. 

The next five years were a history of un- 
employment and insufficient wages, of more 
and more work by Mrs. A and of irregular 
doles from the family agency, Salvation 
Army, churches, small societies and individ- 
uals. Desultory efforts to find jobs for Mr. 
A and keep him at them vied with equally 
desultory and inffective efforts to improve 
Mrs. A’s housekeeping. 
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Mrs. A came of a good family, her father 
was a minister, and at least one brother had 
a college education. Her standards of 
housekeeping had deteriorated under the 
strain of overwork and a small and irregular 
income and she took all too philosophically 
her cluttered, dirty, ill-smelling house, but 
the children were surprisingly well trained 
and unusually well cared for. Various indi- 
viduals took a hand at “ plain talks” with 
both Mr. and Mrs. A. There were fre- 
quent reports that Mr. A was lazy and would 
not take proffered jobs; and occasional re- 
ports that he was sick, but nobody seemed 
to take these seriously. In the winter of 
1914-15 he was given tickets for work at 
the “ wood-lot ” but used very few of them, 
preferring support from the “ Charity Whist 
Club” until they, in turn, became disgusted 
and reported the family as in need of “ stern 
measures.” 

In March, 1915, the district conference 
decided to “try to find him work coloring 
postcards to help him out for a while but 
insist that he get work very soon.” Because 
he did not keep the work when found, the 
conference decided a few months later to 
refer the family to the S. P. C. C. This 
society found Mrs. A wholly unwilling to 
institute any action against her husband and 
reported that it could do nothing. This 
attempt at force so antagonized Mr. and 
Mrs. A that they refused all further help 
from the family agency and for the next 
two years depended wholly on the aid of 
various unrelated agencies and individuals 
to supplement their own irregular earnings. 
During this period there came the first 
suspicion of tuberculosis and the first at- 
tempt to get Mr. A to a dispensary for 
examination. 

In February, 1917, the family was again 
reported to the family agency for assistance. 
Mr. A was ill and had lost his job at 4 
restaurant where he had been earning $10 
a week. This, he said, was the only kind of 
work he was able to do. Mrs. A was work- 
ing three days a week to help out, though 
there were now four children in the family. 

Here began the long struggle to learn 
what was the matter with Mr. A and to pro- 
vide treatment for him. He was at first 
quite averse to going to a dispensary but 
later went with more or less regularity al- 
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though he often became discouraged because 
the doctors would not tell him what was the 
matter with him. It was hard to persuade 
him to follow out instructions. For three 
years efforts to have his teeth extracted 
proved unavailing because he dreaded the 
pain. 

In May, 1917, a report was received that 
he was probably tuberculous, and good foud, 
fresh air, and freedom from worry were 
recommended. The family was moved into 
better quarters and a regular allowance pro- 
vided. Later Mr. A went to a sanatorium 
but became dissatisfied and left after a 
couple of months. When efforts were made 
to return him the doctors decided he no 
longer had tuberculosis and was able to do 
light work. 

Efforts to find proper work proved unsuc- 
cessful, due partly to inability to secure 
Mrs. A’s co-operation. Indeed Mrs. A’s at- 
titude proved one of the most baffling parts 
of the whole problem. She believed abso- 
lutely in her husband’s various aches and 
pains, and to her kindly, easy-going nature 
it was cruelty to insist on a sick man going 
to work. It was she who decided that a 
job on a truck farm was “too heavy” be- 
cause he “ couldn’t even do the work in his 
own garden without coming in to lie down 
every few minutes”; and it was she who 
explained that he did not take a job of rak- 
ing leaves in a cemetery because of the con- 
descending manner in which it was offered, 
when “ he was so sensitive.” It was she who 
told the visitor of new ailments and enlarged 
on old ones, of shortness of breath and suf- 
focating heart-beats when he had to walk to 
the dispensary, of neuralgia, of pains in the 
head, back, arms or legs, of temporary 
paralysis and, always, of “spells” of 
trembling and fainting from overexertion, 
telling with sympathetic pride how he “ had 
no sense about overdoing ” but, feeling the 
disapproval of neighbors or of the visitor, 
would “ stick at his job no matter how tired 
he was.” She easily excused his growing 


irritability and stubbornness, saying that no 
one understood him. 

The following three years were a continu- 
ous story of short periods of work, inter- 
spersed by renewed visits to the dispensary. 
The doctors could find no physical basis for 
such extreme weakness and by January, 


April 


1919, had decided the difficulty was chiefly | 


mental but that he needed “ building up,” 
Good food and rest had no effect. The 
visitor found him work along the line in 
which he was interested—toy making, and 
the building of models for advertising firms, 
He became absorbed in this and did really 
excellent work but he could not be hurried 
at it, or interested in its commercial aspects, 
He loved “art for its own sake” and was 
content to spend two months on a model 
which might bring him $20. Light jobs ina 
factory he left because “the rattle of the 
machinery made him nervous and he couldn't 
work.” Coaxing and patient explanations 
alternated with scoldings, and bribery with 
threats, but all to no avail. Mr. A grew 
steadily thinner and weaker, his fits of 
trembling and fainting more frequent, until 
the discouraged visitor was inclined to agree 
with Mrs. A that “if he didn’t have tuber- 
culosis he certainly had something else.” 
He looked so ill that no one would think of 
giving him even the lightest job. 

In February, 1921, it was decided to send 
Mr. A to a pay clinic. He was given a 
thorough examination and the conclusion 
was the same as that arrived at by the dis- 
pensary two years previously: “ psycho- 
pathic neurasthenia and no organic trouble.” 
The treatment suggested was the same, 
“work and a refusal to listen to his com- 
plaints.” But this diagnosis had a different 
result. In the first place Mr. A was satis- 
fied that, because it was a pay clinic, his ail- 
ments had been given adequate considera- 
tion. In the second place, the psychiatrist 
who completed the examination succeeded, 
after two hours of patient explanation, in 
convincing him that his treatment lay in his 
own hands, that he must stick to a job in 
spite of weariness and that in the future he 
must look upon his “art” as an avocation 
rather than a vocation, that it might serve to 
lighten the monotony of life but would 
never earn a living for his family. Still 
more important, the psychiatrist was able 
to convince Mrs. A of the same facts and 
persuade her not to be too sympathetic. 

The next year was a history of slow but 
steady gain. Temporary, light jobs gave 
place to a permanent one with an employer 
who understood the situation, periods of re- 
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lapse grew shorter and less frequent and 
gradually, very gradually, there came to 
Mr. A an interest and pride in his work. In 
the furniture factory where he was em- 
ployed he was promoted to painting beds, 
where he had “a chance to display an indi- 
vidual touch.” Only once, in November, 
1921, was Mr. A taken back to the psychi- 
atrist. After that he stubbornly refused to 
go, but the visitor kept in touch with the 
doctor and so was able to make suggestions 
to him and to Mrs. A. More than anything 
else the success of the plan was due to Mrs. 
A’s courage and her understanding co-op- 
eration. At first when she refused to sym- 
pathize with Mr. A’s aches and pains he 


was insulted and hurt, and patience and 
cheerfulness were required to keep the 
family relationship from being strained to 
the breaking point. 

As the months went by, relief was grad- 
ually withdrawn until in July, 1922, Mr. A 
was earning enough to support his family. 
Mrs. A’s housekeeping, which had improved 
during the years of steady income made 
possible by the allowance from the family 
agency, did not drop back even under this 
period of adjustment. The visitor reports 
the house “clean and orderly and Mrs. A 
expressed her pride in being able to get along 
without help although it was rather a hard 
pinch.” 


A HANDFUL OF BIOGRAPHIES 


HELEN C. WALLERSTEIN 


toward biography, said, “ Suggest a 

list of biographies of special interest 
to the social worker.” I consented. And 
then the thought came to me—why a special 
list? All biography should be of interest to 
the social worker. If, as we are led to be- 
lieve, the proper study of mankind is man, 
what a laboratory is at hand for the social 
case worker, who not only is interested ab- 
stractly in knowing man, but whose very 
profession depends on an accurate under- 
standing of man in his relations to life. 

So I picked, at random, a handful of 
biographies—from my ignorance, I might 
say, since my acquaintance, though growing, 
is still quite limited—and began to examine 
them with the inward eye of memory. To 
make it a literal handful, I chose just five 
(two of them autobiographies) from no 
other point of view than their right, by rea- 
son of interest and execution, to occupy 2 
place among the gallery of good biography. 
They were: The Autobiography of Mrs. 
Oliphant; The Life of Lawrence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
Charles Lamb, by E. V. Lucas; The Life of 
William DeMorgan and His Wife, by A. S. 
M. Sterling ; An Autobiography, by Anthony 
Trollope. 


GS toward i knowing my predilection 


It will be seen at a glance that none of 
these has any special connection with what 
may be thought to be of interest to the social 
worker, as such. That the two autobioz- 
raphies are by novelists is entirely a coinci- 
dence, as is the fact that both were novelists 
who wrote furiously against time, all their 
lives; both of them wrote much other than 
novels, and neither has been regarded as 
quite first rate by posterity (or by them- 
selves, for that matter), but they will out- 
live their time and their other writings be- 
cause of the self-portraits they left behind 
them. The three biographies on my list (or 
at least two of them, certainly) are the 
stories of literary people. And yet, when I 
come to think of it, it was not a literary in- 
terest that brought any of the five books to 
mind: the value of each was in the person- 
ality brought to life within its pages. And 
when I tried to put on the spectacles of a 
case worker, since it was to such that my 
list was to go, I discovered (somewhat to 
my surprise, since I had never before de- 
liberately thought of them in that light) that 
all five were extraordinarily interesting case 
histories—richer and fuller than the usual 
history, for there was no “ closed” written 
at the end, except the inevitable “ closed” 
that comes at the end of life. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s autobiography is a frag- 
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mentary document. It was written in the 
intervals of her sad life; written, as she her- 
self confesses, sometimes from self-pity 
(though there is little enough of that in it), 
sometimes with bitterness, and usually as a 
relief to her feelings. She married very 
young, after an extraordinarily bleak child- 
hood, a cousin who died of tuberculosis, leav- 
ing her with three little children, literally 
penniless, and with no one to whom she 
could turn—a common enough story. And 
she wrote incessantly, producing a_ vast 
amount of material of all sorts—nearly a 
hundred novels—in order to earn a liveli- 
hood and be enabled to educate her children, 
all of whom she survived. The proof of 
her first story she corrected on her wedding 
day and the appearance of her last article 
was coincident with her death. Her self- 
analysis is remarkable, the more so because 
unconscious. She set down what was in het 
heart and mind with little attempt to analyze 
or explain; and her picture is as transparent 
as crystal. She did not consider her lot dif- 
ferent from the general run, except perhaps 
more sorrowful. She was simply a toiling 
woman, and because she wrote so truly about 
herself we are left, or should be, with a 
means for better understanding the hearts 
of all women. I know of no truer portrayal 
in literature. For comparison, I think only 
of Lucy Snowe in Villette. 

Her Life of Lawrence Oliphant is a book 


of an altogether different sort. It is ad- 
mirably written and planned. It can take 
its place beside any romance. Substitute 


fictitious names, forget that its characters 
actually lived, and you have an enthralling 
story, a strange psychological study which, 
however, you will feel forced to relegate to 
the realms of pure romance. The history 
of this young man, highly educated, with 
brilliant antecedents and a promising future, 
the whole tide of whose life was turned by 
a religious fanatic, is indeed a strange one. 
So great was the influence of an idea that 
he permitted his mother, a gentlewoman 
born and bred, to endure poverty and great 
physical hardship, and his sweet young wife 
to submit herself to preposterous conditions. 
The trials that her love suffered her to en- 
dure are unbelievable (separation upon the 
instant of marriage, and domestic service in 
a distant country as a means of livelihood) 
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especially when it is realized that she was 
never quite a believer. 

Oliphant and his wife went to extremes 
and finally crossed the border of fanaticism; 
yet extremes can be likened to a magnifying 
glass, through which we gain a larger un- 
derstanding of the motives and influences in 
normal human life. Mrs. Oliphant says of 
this couple that, except perhaps at the very 
last, “Complete as their self-sacrifice was, 
they never lost a wholesome hold of life and 
the common laws.” It is this fact that makes 
their story of such extraordinary interest. 

The appeal of the life of Charles Lamb is 
not perhaps so general. The book is dis- 
cursive—but one need not read it all. It was 
the story of Lamb's relationship to his 
sister that struck me overwhelmingly, when 
I began to put myself in the frame of mind 
of a social worker. It is well known that 
Mary Lamb went mad one day and, in the 
presence of the family assembled for dinner, 
killed her mother. Charles Lamb was then 
a stuttering Government clerk, only twenty- 
one years old. His life had been far from 
brilliant and whatever future was before 
him, he must make. Mary was eleven years 
his senior and totally dependent. After the 
tragedy, her father could not bear to have 
her in his sight and John, the elder brother, 
wished to have her permanently put away. 
Then and there Charles, with his way to 
make, full of the zest of life, and the most 
sociable of beings, made up his mind to care 
for her. His realization of what this meant 
was complete. He knew that she would 
have recurring attacks, for which both must 
be constantly prepared. He knew, on the 
other hand, that she was a rare creature, of 
an unusual sensibility, and he determined 
that the between periods of her life should 
be normal, happy ones. It was a brave de- 
cision for so young a man, and the long 
vears that followed it (Mary was the sur- 
vivor) make rich reading from the human 
point of view. There was no sentimentality 
in their relationship. Charles did not set 
himself up as a martyr. He never thought 
of it that way. He drank too much, he was 
not always easy to get on with, and he 
punned atrociously. But he included Mary 
in all his pleasures and all his friendships. 
He limited his movements to what she was 
able to undertake. He was sharp with her 
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and made sport of her frequently. Their 
relationship was that of any two people 
thrown too closely together, and getting oc- 
casionally on each other’s nerves. Lucas 
tells how one evening when there were a 
number of people present, Lamb was quite 
brutal in a remark he made to Mary. He 
was ashamed and resolved never in the 
future to treat her with other than serious 
respect. He kept to his resolution for sev- 
eral days. Then he came upon her weeping. 
She wanted to know what she had done that 
he should treat her so! No wonder Charles 
Lamb has come down to us as a beloved 
figure! And I think nothing would please 
him better than the fact that Mary is always 
spoken of in the same breath with him. 
There is in the DeMorgan life as fine a 
brief piece of case work as 1 know. William 
DeMorgan is known to the general public 
for his novels, written late in life and burst- 
ing upon the horizon like a late star from 
the Victorian era. It is not for his novels, 
however, that he will most likely be remem- 
bered, but for his work as a potter. His 
bowls and vases are museum pieces. He 
was more or less a younger brother of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and one catches glimpses 
of him passing in and out of several biog- 
raphies. William Morris considered his 
work so admirable that, in his revival of the 
arts, he made no attempt at pottery. De- 
Morgan married a remarkable woman (of 
a family rich in material for the biography 
seeker) many years his junior. She was a 
painter, herself a disciple of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Their lives were jointly given 
to art, with no thought of anything else, 
until, when well past sixty, DeMorgan was 
ordered to live permanently out of England. 
The diagnosis was wrong, but that is neither 
here nor there. Residence in Italy for 
various reasons meant that he must abandon 
his life work. His first days were spent in 
bed, he was physically ill, mentally de- 
pressed, and hopeless. His sympathetic 
wife was at a loss to know what to do for 
him. Then she recalled that long ago in 
England she had rescued out of a waste 
paper basket the first pages of a manuscript 
with which he had at one time amused him- 
self. She propped up her sick husband with 
pillows, placed before him those pages 
(which she had fortunately kept) and left 
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Hours later he was still at work. The 
And a life 


him. 
manuscript was Joseph Vance! 
was reconstructed. 

All of the social worker’s interest in 
family history and background must be ex- 
cited by Anthony Trollope’s autobiography. 
One is tempted to compare the first thirty 
pages of it to the early interviews of a first 
rate case history, so full are they of illu- 
minating family background. There is the 
father, of whom Trollope says: 


He was a man, finely educated, of great parts, 
with immense capacity for work, physically 
strong, very much beyond the average of men, 
addicted to no vices, carried off by no pleasures, 
affectionate by nature, most anxious for the wel- 
fare of his children, born to fair fortunes,—who, 
when he started in the world, may be said to 
have had everything at his feet. But everything 
went wrong with him. The touch of his hand 
seemed to create failure. He embarked in one 
hopeless enterprise after another, spending on 
each all the money that he could at the time com 
mand. But the worst curse to him of all was a 
temper so irritable that even those whom he loved 
the best could not endure it. We were all 
estranged from him, and yet I believe that he 
would have given his heart’s blood for any of us. 
His life as I knew it was one long tragedy. 


Alone with this man, in an obscure farm- 
house, Trollope spent much of his youth. 
The mother was a strong character, all of 
whose energies were bent toward holding the 
family together. She wrote in the dawn 
that she might care for them in the daytime. 
Yet she seems to have had extraordinarily 
little understanding of the spiritual needs of 
her children. Add to this the miserable 
existence of a self-conscious, poor boy in a 
school of aristocratic, overbearing youths and 
you will have some conception of Trollope’s 
childhood. Later on, there was family exile 
to a foreign land because of unpaid debts, 
and finally a dreary monotonous clerkship 
in the London Post Office. All this is re- 
lated in the first thirty pages of the book and 
is the background for all that follows. 
Sometimes our instinct for case work must 
be turned on ourselves. The sane, wise, 
practical, and happy man who emerged 
from such a picture is a fascinating study in 
individual development, but it is only after 
reflection that one will realize this aspect of 
the book. The social worker who takes it 
up will become lost in the human being, 
especially if he be interested in novels, novel 
writing, or trenchant criticism. 
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FROM A STUDENT’S DIARY 


To THE Epitor: 

Just as we case workers are always asking 
ourselves what the clients think of the plan 
and the kind of service we are trying to 
render, so in training students we con- 
stantly tease ourselves with the question, 
what do they think of the plan or of case 
work itself. Do you remember in Kenneth 
Grahame’s Golden Age how the little boys 
were always wondering what in the world 
Selina and the little girls talked about; but 
they could never find out because whenever 
they came up the little girls immediately 
talked about something quite different? 
Well, that is the way one feels about 
students: whenever one catches up to them, 
they are talking about something quite dif- 
ferent. Of course there are various ways of 
finding out and one is the method of asking 
them to keep informal diaries of their field 
work experience—their marginal notes on 
life. 

I am sending you a leaf or two from a 
diary that Selina was good enough, although 
somewhat surprised and reluctant, to let me 
make extracts from. Thanks are also due 
to the courtesy of her supervisor. The notes 
are shortened but not otherwise arranged— 
although, unlike Margot Asquith, we have 
had to cut out a few personalities. I have 
another jolly diary up my sleeve, but hope 
you will print some material along this line 
from other places. We are all psychiatric 
enough nowadays to be enormously inter- 
ested in the patient’s own picture of his own 
condition. 

Selina, we should tell you, is a first-year 
student taking school courses simultaneously 
with two days a week field work training. 
These animadversions from her diary were 
made during her first three months’ experi- 
ence in a district office. 

Very cordially yours, 
JANE 

October 4 and 5. Impressed with the 
large ethical questions involved in deporta- 
tion cases. Impressed with the size and 
complexity of the district and lack of neigh- 
borhood feeling. Impressed with the diffi- 
culties in case presentation at conferences. 


Liked the conference outline of types of 
problems and thought it very useful if it did 
not prove too general. Impressed favorably 
with the problems of the C.O.S. in making 
the economic problem secondary to the more 
broadly social ones; also with the con. 
tinuity in treatment. 

October 11. Is there any general policy 
of the C.O.S. when the case should be 
closed? What relation has this policy to 
the need for relief? To what extent does 
the organization feel itself responsible for 
the supervision of health, and so on? 

October 18. Does memory for details 
come with practice in social case work? 
Other students and myself seem to have 
great difficulty in recalling facts which staff 
members remember, although we might be 
expected to recall them more easily because 
of the small number of cases we carry. 

Comment on a Case: I think the environ- 
ment of this school very unfortunate for a 
neurotic child. The principal is definitely 
antagonistic, the teacher feels there is 
nothing she can do to counteract the influ- 
ence of his companions. I am in great doubt 
as to how far it is professionally ethical to 
include comments on_ personalities in 
records. In this case the general attitude of 
the principal and teacher are very important 
in evaluating their information. What 
changes is it possible to bring about in a 
school ? 

October 19. An entire school history ot 
incorrigibility, coupled with a three-year re- 
tardation, a neurotic background, and deli- 
cate health, make Raymond at the age of 
thirteen an important problem from the pre- 
ventive point of view. It gives me a real 
thrill to know that the C.O.S. has arrived at 
the preventive stage. 

November 1 and 2. Please continue the 
morning conferences. They are most in- 
teresting and helpful, and give one a feeling 
of belonging here as nothing else does. Am 
I going too terribly slowly? I don’t feel | 


am to suit myself, but hope I am not going 
too slowly to do my part here. 

November 9. Do I write too detailed 
records? When the question was asked in 
class, “ What is significant data for the 
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record?’ I almost answered, “ Anything you 
find out.”” Now I am not so sure about the 
value of some of the small details I include. 
Are there any general criteria? The Wal- 
laces (a case) give me a nice feeling. They 
are a reassuring picture of mature love. I 
wanted to say in the record, “ The liking of 
this couple for each other is beautiful,” but 
I nobly restrained myself and said “ ap- 
parent’ instead. I am beginning to see the 
fascination of case work, that is, the appeal 
to the mind and to one’s artistic sense of 
watching cases unfold or evolve. I don’t 
get this so much from the work I am doing 
because I haven't been at it long enough :o 
see anything but what I am in the midst of, 
but from the case conferences in which the 
evolution of a specific family problem is 
pointed out by members of the class. * There 
is something about this conception of case 
work which appeals to one’s creative in- 
stinct, something I had no idea case work 
could do until this month. It makes me see 
that possibly case work is a satisfying pro- 
fession for a long time—a matter I have 
had grave doubts about. I was convinced 
that after ten years one grew immensely 
tired of taking people to clinics, getting men 
to go back to their wives, and such like 
activities, and those that didn’t get bored 
were interested only because they had nar- 
rowed their lives and interest so that there 
were no conflicting urges. Now I think per- 
haps that isn’t true. One of the questions 
on the recent fellowship examination was 
regarding the philosophy of social work. I 
was brought up against the fact that person- 
ally I had none—only a few vague notions. 
The outstanding one seemed to be only a 
very real desire, though it sounded senti- 
mental to write it, to sound out people’s 
lives and make them happier and more satis- 
factory. At that time I felt that settlement 
work through avocational activities could do 
that best. That is, since industry took up a 
specified number of hours of the day, the 
only way we could go about it was to fill the 
rest of the hours with satisfying activities, 
especially enlisting the creative instincts of 
each individual. Now I am beginning to 
feel that family case work touches life much 
more intimately and much more completely, 
that it seems more able to bring about a 
more rounded adaptation of the individual 


to the environmental factors in relation to 
which he must find his satisfactions. I am 
seeing that case work is fundamentally a 
study of individual personality and that case 
work is a method of perfecting personality, 
removing the ugly parts, and applying out- 
lets for those unsatisfying elements which 
seem to cause so much unhappiness every- 
where. Settlements are only one way of 
touching personality and a very indirect 
way, comparatively. 

November 16. Impressed with the lack of 
flexibility in our public school system and 
the essential importance of the educational 
problem—but what are we going to do 
about it? 

November 22. I think you manage won- 
derfully to make us learn by doing and yet 
protect us and our families as much as pos- 
sible from the undesirable consequences of 
our inevitable blundering. Don’t you think 
this morning’s conference showed that none 
of us has any feeling of hesitation in saying 
what we honestly think? 

December 14. I am beginning to know 
the feeling of real case workers who are 
rushed with work. I think conference com- 
ments on the difficulty of doing good work 
under pressure very pertinent, but I don’t 
think I am doing it. Case records could be 
artistically arranged, couldn’t they? But art 
is long and time is fleeting, and—I am so 
rushed ! 

December 15. I have enjoyed the work 
of the quarter very much. I think the very 
worst thing about me is that I lack moral 
courage and hate to do unpleasant things. 
Since I have been ashamed to own I dislike 
doing certain things I have done them and 
it is good for my soul. I even have to force 
myself to the door of each new case. I had 
not imagined I could be so diffident. When 
I am actually facing the client it is much 
better and much easier, and all three of my 
cases have been so smooth and peaceful. 

December 21. There is one thing I have 
been wondering about a great deal. I find 
it hard for me to ask a lot of my clients 
questions in the way of information without 
giving some myself. When I ask questions 
I just naturally tell of similar parts of my 
own experience. Is there anything profes- 
sionally improper about this? It seems to 
me that, if social work is to be a mutual 
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exchange of values in any measure at all, a 
case worker has to put his personality into 
his work in the sense of acting as you would 
to a friend, exchanging ideas, experiences, 
and so on, and yet I have misgivings—I 
don’t know why. I think some more infor- 
mation about the organization of our district 
would be interesting to us students, what 
special work the staff members do and how 
it all works? Do you get a picture of the 
neighborhood just from the fragments you 
gather from each family or are there other 
methods? The neighborhood seems to me 
so big that you could know families in it 
for years and not get any neighborhood 
ideas, and yet I feel that this is not a col- 
lection of families but truly a neighborhood. 
Do its habits, practices and philosophy of 
private life affect the work of the social 
worker more than a member of another pro- 
fession? Do these things bear any more 
direct relation to our job than to a doctor’s? 
When, as you say, you get thirty-seven new 
cases a month and certainly don’t close nearly 
that many, how do you manage? Do the 
number of cases you carry a year remain 
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anywhere nearly constant or is it always 
increasing? If so why are things getting 
worse, or are you simply finding out more 
about the neighborhood? Just what does the 
C.O.S. consider its duty in regard to law 
enforcement? A person whose judgment | 
respect very highly in the field of social work 
told me the other day that case work was 
the most highly institutional of all forms of 
social work. What did he mean and do you 
think it is true? In the philosophy of social 
work where do you place case work in the 
general scheme of social improvement? 
What is the greatest good you can hope for 
from individual work? Is the distinction 
between those who work well with groups 
and those who work well with individuals 
valid or a myth? Does the work which we 
have done as students in any way compen- 
sate for the horrors of training us? I think 
next quarter you will have to arrange definite 
times for conferences with us. All of us 
waste much time in waiting to see you, 
through no fault of yours. I think a sched- 
ule would help very much in planning the 
day’s work. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Epitor: 

After being so fortunate as to hear Mrs. 
Mudgett’s paper on “ The Social Effect Upon The 
Family Of Forced Marriage” presented at the 
Minnesota Conference, I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to read it more carefully in the columns of 
Tue Famiry. In the wealth of detail which she 
presents concerning this group of families, Mrs. 
Mudgett and her students have made a tremen- 
dous contribution to the subject. I do not, how- 
ever, like her definition of “ forced marriage” as 
any marriage in which pregnancy occurred before 
marriage. Later Mrs. Mudgett points out that in 
many of our immigrant groups this occurs as the 
regulation thing, but she does not seem to con- 
sider how markedly this affects her thesis. 

Other comparative studies of vital statistics 
reveal large numbers of women whose first con- 
finement occurred too soon after the marriage. 
There are, of course, no statistics of abortions 
for this period of married life. Those of us of 
the earlier American stock are apt to discount 
the extent of premarital relationship and to judge 
instances of it as abnormal. I wonder if the facts 
bear us out. In Broken Homes I quoted the 


Superintendent of a State Department for Aid 
to Widows, who found on examining the dates 


that 20 per cent of her mothers had conceived 
out of wedlock. She goes on to say: “All these 
women were hard-working, several of good 
standing in the neighborhood, and the mothers of 
large families of children.” The point I am try- 
ing to make is that Mrs. Mudgett’s material was 
a selected group from a selected group. She 
chose in the first place from a socially inadequate 
and dependent group in the community, and out 
of this group she. chose those who had failed in 
particular to meet accepted standards of personal 
morality. It seems to me that before her con- 
clusions can be applied generally to the popula- 
tion there ought to be one, if not two, control 
studies of similar groups taken at random; one 
from the general records of the Family Welfare 
Societies, from among which -the forced mar- 
riages were selected; and second a general cross- 
section from the community, from a comparison 
of dates of marriages and first births in the same 
community. 

I think in many of our studies we do not make 
sufficient allowance for these primarily selective 
processes. We find things true of a selected 
group, but we cannot judge whether they are or 
are not true of the larger group from which the 
selection was made. For instance, we rather 
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assume that alcoholism in the father or shiftless- 
ness in the mother necessarily begets the same 
condition in the children. Our studies of feeble- 
minded families have borne this out, but there 
has never been, so far as I know, a study of non- 
feebleminded families who were socially inade- 
quate to see whether social inadequacy not handi- 
capped by mental defect tends to perpetuate itself 
in the second generation. Each of us must have 
observed instances in which, on the contrary, 
there was a sharp reaction in the next generation 
against the condition which had hampered their 
childhood. We need a study to show how far 
the one tendency offsets the other with mentally 
normal people. 

Whether or not “forced marriages,” as de- 
fined by Mrs. Mudgett, result throughout the 
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community in the same degree of social inade- 
quacy that she found in her selected group, there 
can be no quarrel with her conclusions and par- 
ticularly with her condensed statement—“ We 
need more case work with foreign families which 
will enable the parents to teach their children 
American ideals of marriage; we need more pro- 
tection for girls under 21; we need more edu- 
cation and vocational training for both boys and 
girls. Education and wholesome, supervised 
recreation are the two best safeguards against 
premature marriage.” Mrs. Mudgett has as 
usual made a strong contribution to our thinking 
on this subject. 
J. C. Cotcorp 
Superintendent, New York Charity 
Organization Society 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ASE Srupres: Judge Baker Foundation. 
: Series I, Nos. 1-20. Boston, 1922-23. 
The practical application of the methods 
of psychological analysis to the problem of the 
individual is to the fore in our case work dis- 
cussions. The twenty annotated case records pre- 
pared by the Judge Baker Foundation furnish, 
to my mind, the most valuable contribution yet 
made, alike for the teacher of case work methods 
and for the practitioner who is a student of her 
own processes. 

Each record is printed in a loose-leaf, paper- 
covered pamphlet, containing the text of the 
record and a running commentary on the facts 
secured, the methods used, and the results of the 
treatment. In these comments the scientific 
knowledge of the psychologist is interpreted for 
us in terms of the problems which we encounter 
in our daily task, giving us an enhanced ap- 
preciation of their delicate nature and at the 
same time more faith in the possibility of their 
ultimate solution. 

The children whose cases are here recorded 
were brought to the clinic for study because they 
presented some problem of behavior. An increas- 
ing understanding of the value of such scientific 
analysis is shown by the fact that a goodly 
proportion of these children were brought by 
their parents with a realization that they were 
facing problems beyond their power to solve. 
Others came from the court or from social 
agencies. The occasions varied from such rela- 
tively simple ones as Mildred’s failure to get on in 
school to delinquencies resulting from deep- 
seated conflicts. 

These records are not in chronological form, 
neither date nor source of information are given, 
usually. The completed picture is placed before 


us at the start, the facts summarized under gen- 
eral headings, such as: Study of background— 
including family history, developmental history 
of the child, home and neighborhood influences, 
social agency contacts, school history; study of 
the individual—including mental and physical 
examinations and the child’s own story. Fol- 
lowing this is a summary of the staff conference 
at which the problem is outlined and detailed 
recommendations for treatment made. The sub- 
sequent history of the client is then given with 
comments on the possible reasons for success or 
failure. 

This form of presentation places the primary 
emphasis on method of case analysis. The 
records have therefore a special value for teach- 
ing purposes because of the difficulty of finding 
records which do thus marshal the facts so that 
the plan of treatment is seen to grow naturally 
from them. 

The technique of the inquiry challenges our at- 
tention because of the reliance placed on the 
interviews with client and family in which they 
are helped to analyze their own difficulties and 
the sources from which they spring. In t.¢ 
case of Mildred, for example, so far as I can 
judge, oniy Mildred and her father were seen; 
yet from these interviews and the medical and 
mental examination is wrought a wonderful pic- 
ture of the life problem of a dull, homely, in- 
effective little school girl. “The Child’s Own 
Story” stands eut in each of the records as 
the most significant factor in our understanding 
of the situation, each one an illustration of the 
processes by which a skilled interviewer brings 
to light the essence and cause of the individual 
maladjustment. In case 5, page 3la, is a de- 
tailed discussion of the purpose and method of 
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these interviews which should be read by every 
student of these records. 

While obviously this method of inquiry should 
not be taken over bodily by social case workers, 
we should study these illustrations to secure 
an understanding of the methods of the psy- 
chologist and to stimulate the development of our 
own technique. 

Have we made enough use of the light on their 
own problems which can be secured through 
sympathetic interviews with our clients; do we 
rely too much on “ outside sources” for revealing 
the true inwardness of the situation? While the 
clinic makes use of information from those who 
have known the child in other relations (the 
teacher, the probation officer, the child welfare 
agent), yet this is always subordinate to the 
fundamental understanding with the child ar- 
rived at through the personal conference. Ob- 
viously, we who are not trained in this field will 
refer to the specialist ail problems of mental 
maladjustment for analysis. But how much more 
sure would be our counsel in difficult situations 
if we knew the hopes and ambitions, the fears and 
sources of irritation which lie back of the 
surface problem. 

Based on this diagnosis of the situation is a 
plan worked out in staff conference—each weak- 
ness and handicap, each source of strength being 
given definite consideration. I have found it an 
admirable class exercise to give the students the 
full facts at the disposal of the clinic in regard to 
Mildred Winson and then have them prepare for 
the next period their suggestions for a plan. 
When they compare their usually meagre ideas 
with this fine bit of personal and vocational 
guidance they get a new conception of what case 
planning means. This, by the way, is by no 
means the most interesting case, it is only one 
which by reason of its simplicity can be used 
profitably for classes in elementary case work. 

In the treatment of these cases one gets on the 
whole less sense of assurance. This is of course 
a diagnostic clinic and the working out of the 
plan must often be left to some other agency or 
to the family itself. In some cases in which* the 
problem is distinctly one of mental conflict 
(especially those resulting from sex disturbances) 
the fundamental contribution to the solution 
comes from the revelation to the child of the 
origin of his troubles. In other cases, however, 
delicate readjustment of environment is called 
for and reliance may have to be placed on the 
very individuals whose failure to understand has 
created the situation. Undoubtedly the clinic is 
securing admirable results from the education of 
parents as to the needs of their own children and 
how to meet them. One is inclined to feel from 
reading these records, however, that we have 
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progressed further in the diagnosis of mental 
problems than in their solution. Social workers 
need to learn how to achieve those modifications 
in human environment which the psychologist 
points out as necessary. Organizations which 
place children in foster homes can choose a home 
to meet the personal needs of an_ individya! 
child; but the family welfare worker, who must 
take the home as he finds it and then recreate 
its mental attitudes and temper, is facing a task 
of overwhelming difficulty. That we are at the 
beginning of a long and slow development of a 
new technique should be stimulating rather than 
discouraging, however. The recommendations in 
these twenty cases give us a body of suggestions 
which should constitute part of the working 
equipment of all advanced case workers. 

The records also should stimulate us to greater 
interest in what the life of families (such a3 
those with whom we work) does to the mind of 
the growing child, to a recognition of the danger 
points and how we may overcome them in our 
service for families who at the present time pre- 
sent no mental abnormalities. This revelation of 
the effect of the happenings of everyday life on 
sensitive young minds is probably the most im- 
portant contribution of these records. They 
should be studied not only by case workers but 
by all those who are concerned with the general 
conditions of community life. One of the most 
interesting tells of the reformation wrought in 
one small town as the result of the revelation 
through one boy’s case of conditions existing 


among their adolescent boys and girls. What 
are the conditions breaking down the mental 


stamina of the youth of our community and 
what are we going to do about it? 


The main point of interest would seem to con- 
cern itself with considerations of values both as 
relating to the home and to the neighborhood. 
Clearly the mother valued cleanliness more than 
an attempt to create a homelike atmosphere. 
What can an agency do to teach a mother the 
best principles of home-making—such home- 
making as might lead to the character develop- 
ment of the children? What is the trouble with a 
community or a district that is so unconcerned 
with creating opportunities for the development 
of wholesome mental life in the children? What 
is the scale or sense of values of officials, 
especially those in charge of city government, 
who concern themselves so little with matters that 
influence personality and the welfare of children? 
With nothing interesting in the home, no oppor- 
tunity for wholesome activities in the vicinity, 
there was left only the streets and the activities 
that the children themselves created. 


These records, valuable as they are for the 
teacher of case work, are of significance for 
everyone who is concerned with knowing what 
life does to the minds of our boys and girls. 

Marcaret F. Bytncton 
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NE Littte Boy: Hugh de _ Selincourt. 
Albert and Charles Boni, New York, 1924, 
266 pp. 
On the fly-leaf of Hugh de Selincourt’s new 
book appears this quotation: 
Thou art a man. God is no more. 


Thy own Humanity learn to adore. 
—Blake 


Had the author chosen to add the words “And to 
understand” and placed the name of Freud be- 
neath them, he would have announced in two and 
a half lines the theme of his fascinating and (in 
spite of itself) instructive story. 

Neither the Rollo books, nor the undying Huck 
Finn, nor the less eternal Penrod, nor any of the 
boys who have been so well drawn in our litera- 
ture have ever had their souls laid so starkly bare 
as little Graham MHullertson’s by this psycho- 
analytical novelist. Perhaps the censors will suc- 
ceed in strangling this curiously alive and spirited 
youngster, as his virtuous and copy-book-trained 
headmaster, Mr. Lake, came so near doing. I 
predict, however, that in any event time will be 
much more merciful to this volume than any 
Clean Book crusader. 

First and foremost, One Little Boy is a story. 
It is a magnificently woven yarn whose texture is 
life and love and poetry and the joy of being very 
young. It is more than all these. It is a tale of 
turmoil, of conflict, that could easily make the 
hub of a grown-up’s drama. 

One might learn, reading this, to become un- 
afraid of Mr. Freud. Mr. Selincourt has digested 
his master very thoroughly. But there is no 
didacticism in the story. If one had never read a 
line of psychoanalysis one would enjoy, even 
though perhaps with less understanding, the de- 
scription of Graham’s eight-year-old sister Flora 
as she makes a ceremony of gathering together 
the dirt which she has with sudden inspiration 
discovered how to pick out from the cracks be- 
tween the floor boards. If one had never known 
of the symbolism of dreams, one would be no less 
fascinated by Mrs. Hullertson’s dream of a white 
mouse, or the sudden transformation of the whip, 
that she plans to use on poor little Graham’s bare 
body, into a writhing, squirming snake. If one 
had never read the Psychopathology of Every- 
Day Life one could still be amused by the tongue- 
slips that occur now and then in the course of 
the dialogue. 

But to the reader who knows his Freud, the 
enjoyment of this book is offered doubly, because 
its psychoanalysis is made story—and a corking 
good story throughout. 

Not only is there a beautiful picture of boy 
development, but there is a marvelously subtle 
characterization of an untrained but finely intui- 
tive mother who has almost been swerved from 
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the path of love to the path of “rectitude” in 
her relation to her children, but who is saved 
partly by the instinctive wisdom of her own 
motherhood and partly by the unconscious influ- 
ence of an untaught adolescent girl who makes up 
in strength of character for her disregard of the 
conventions. 

A social worker, like the writer of this review, 
has no right perhaps to recommend fiction to his 
colleagues. But he takes the right, and says very 
earnestly: This is a book that every social worker 
should read. 

He says more: This is a book that every social 
worker will enjoy reading. 

Jess PERLMAN 


CONOMICS or tHe Hovusenoip: Benjamin 
R. Andrews, Ph.D. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1923, 623 pp. 
In the preface to this book, Dr. Andrews fol- 
lows a brief discussion of the social value of the 
family with this statement: 


These social results of sound family life can be 
had only if the economic basis of the household is 
sound and it is the latter problem that comprises 
the subject of this book. Among the knowledge 
of high practical importance must be counted that 
which helps the individual and the individual 
family to make an economic plan of life that will 
meet present and future needs and result in the 
largest possible amount of satisfactions. 


As every family social worker knows, insta- 
bility in family life comes frequently from un- 
satisfactory economic relations in the household 
as well as from unsatisfactory economic relations 
in the community, and this book should prove of 
distinct value, both as reading material in train- 
ing courses and as a reference book in the dis- 
trict office. 

Dr. Andrews is Associate Professor of House- 
hold Economics at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and for a number of years was con- 
nected with the social work field as chairman of 
the Home Economics Committee of the New 
York Charity Organization Society. He has long 
been recognized as a leader in constructive 
thought in relation to various economic prob- 
lems directly affecting standards of family life. 
He includes in this book the results of much 
personal research, and also presents a large 
amount of related material previously scattered 
through many different types of publications and 
not easily available for use. There is an exten- 
sive bibliography, and a large number of prob- 
lems are suggested for discussion and for further 
research. 

Social workers will probably read with special 
interest the opening chapter with its discussion of 
the structure and functions of the household and 
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also of the influence of social conditions on eco- 
nomic relations in the household. 

Chapter III has an unusually complete sum- 
mary of the facts on expenditure secured in a 
number of budget studies, and also an excellent 
discussion of desirable standards in expenditure 
and of the factors causing variation in individual 
budgets. In this chapter and in later chapters on 
expenditure for housing, food, and clothing, there 
is separate discussion of the standards of expendi- 
ture possible at different economic levels—the 
minimum level, the comfort level, the moderate 
level, and the liberal level. The social worker is 
likely to touch all these levels as represented by 
clients or by contributors, and detailed informa- 
tion about recommended standards for spending 
or giving, as provided in this book, should prove 
valuable. 

Other parts of the book will have less direct 
use in practical social work than in the school 
and college course for which the book was 
planned. However, so much of the book makes 
a new and distinctive contribution with reference 
to the analysis and solution of various economic 
problems of family life of frequent occurrence 
that the book seems well worch recommending to 
the attention of the family social worker. 


Emma A. WINstow, Pa.D. 


OINING 1n Pvustiic Discussion: Alfred 
J Dwight Sheffield. George H. Doran Com- 

pany, New York, 1922, 168 pp. 

This simple, direct and practical book should 
be read at least once by every social worker. 
Much of it may, at first glance, seem pretty 
elementary. It is addressed primarily, as the 
title page tells us to “ members of Labor Unions, 
Conferences, Forums and other Discussion 
groups.” Advice as to control over voice and 
bearing, with definite suggestions as to the place- 
ment of the voice, familiarizing oneself with the 
correct pronunciation of words, and so forth, 
preface the chapters on the technique of or- 
ganizing and presenting one’s thoughts. Each 
chapter ends with an exercise for the purpose of 
putting into practice its precepts. 

The discussion of group thinking is essen- 
tially practical for anyone who is organizing com- 
mittees or is serving as a committee member. 
So too is the second part of the book which 
deals with thought organization and parliamen- 
tary procedure, with an emphasis on “crew 
mindedness” rather than “crowd mindedness.” 
The rdle of the chairman who “is not to 
dominate his colleagues and run the meeting to 
suit himself” is definitely outlined. And the 


paragraph which presumably gives the underlying 
purpose of the book is worth quoting: 
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Obviously there is no greater danger for the 
labor movement, nor indeed for democracy—for 
crowdmindedness is not the frailty of any one 
class—than that its group-decisions should take 
place under sub-rational influences. Against 
such, labor must develop its own “ intelligenzia”: 
men and women who can preserve their critical 
powers at all times and free their assembly. 
groups from crowd hypnotisms. 

The book is clearly and logically written—in 


fact we can think of none but commendatory 


ds! 
sees M. E. Ricw 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


CoLtorapo—Denver: Bureau of Charity changed 
from 1317 14th Street to care of Denver Gen- 
eral Hospital, West 6th Avenue and Cherokee 
Street. 

Georcia—Columbus: Miss Cora M. Rowzee, 
secretary, changed to Family Welfare Bureau. 

Savannah: changed to Family Welfare 
Society. 

Maine—Bangor: Miss Mary Turpin, secretary, 

MicHiGAN—Bay City: add Social Service De- 
partment, Civic League, Miss Alta Itter, sec- 
retary, City Hall. 

Minnesota—Duluth: H. J. Mahew, secretary. 

South St. Paul: Miss Ann Schwenn- 
son, secretary. 

New Yorx—Corning: Miss 
Gregor, secretary. 

Long Island City: member of the 
American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 

Oxn1o—Cuyahoga Falls: Miss Laura R. Miller, 
secretary. 

Dayton: from 231 South Jefferson 
Street to 118 East First Street. 
Portsmouth: Miss Sarah Low, secretary. 

Orecon—Portland: Miss Emma M. DuBruille, 


Jeannette Mac- 


secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Easton: Miss Mildred Northrop, 
secretary. 
Vircin1ta—Petersburg: Miss Mary B. Hardy, 
secretary. 
Richmond: Miss Louise McMaster, 
secretary. 


West Vircin1ia—Huntington: add Family Wel- 
fare Society, Mrs. Gertrude Gates Mudge, sec- 
retary, 421 12th Street; member of the Ameri- 
= ‘ere for Organizing Family Social 

ork. 
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